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the one that afforded the most happiness was very different. 
That belonged to my friend Mrs. E.'s three children. 

The old knotted hammock had a light, tufted spread of 
ticking, made to fit it and tied in. The shades shut out both 
rain and the strong sunlight. There were light red chairs, a 
low table and an old divan. ^ 

A small square box was covered with cheap cretonne, the 
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Louis XVI. Washstand. Designed by James Thomson. 

top cushioned for a seat. In this the books and playthings could 
be stored away, and the box easily moved into the side hall. 

The older boy had decorated the screen. Daring the long sum- 
mer days this was the most delightful place in a very charming home. 

An entirely different treatment was that given to the fourth 
piazza. I would name it "The Priscilla." It is as useful as 
was that dear old Puritan maiden. 

The "John Alden" in this instance was a young lawyer, 
and his wife, desirous of hastening the day when they would 
have "a home of their own," was the very cheerful housekeeper 
of Linden cottage. 

This piazza is only 8 by 12 feet. The house has been stained 
dark brown with old ivory trimmings. 

Around two sides of the piazza, which is at the back of the 
house, is a trellis covered with sweet peas in yellow, white and 
a soft pink. 

On the east is a shade of white and yellow awning cloth. 

A dark brown rag-carpet rug makes a neat floor covering. 
There is a broad, old-fashioned, armed rush-bottomed chair, with 
yellow cushions ; also a small, easy rocking-chair, two plain, 
wooden, oblong footstools and a low, round table with castors. 
There were also durable floor cushions and a hammock for 
resting times. Besides the sweet peas there was a large box of 
straw-colored and yellow nasturtiums. 

The expense was very small, as the chairs, footstools and 
tables were all found in "mother's" attic, and restored to use 
and beauty by Priscilla's skillful paint brush. 

Pour dollars and a great deal of time achieved this delight- 
ful result. With careful use everything will be in good condi- 
tion for another summer. Priscilla calls it her work-room, and 
indeed that is its use. 

. Here it is that she merrily irons, washes her dishes and 
prepares the vegetables in the early morning, meanwhile "nour- 
ishing her soul" with the gay, blossoming flowers. And here 
too she does her dainty sewing and mending on the long, quiet 
afternoons, or refreshes her heart and brain with the wise books 
" Jack'* brings her. 



EAR RINGS are coming in fashion again, although novelties in 
design will be worn more on the street than the resplendent 
solitaire. Screw ear-rings are the popular ear-ring for street 
wear, and there are some striking novelties to be seen in the 
various jewelers 1 . One dainty design represents small gold lilies 
of the valley. In the centre of each flower flashes a small dia- 
mond. Turquoises, rubies and sapphires,' surrounded by dia- 
monds, are the favorite designs for young girls. 

Bracelets are out of fashion for the street, but more elab- 
orate than ever for dress occasions. The bangles, of such great 
popularity several seasons ago, are considered vulgar, and are 
rarely seen upon the wrist of a woman of taste. An old novelty 
revived, however, and coming back, is the bracelet of coins. 
Something particularly unique of this kind is a bracelet made 
apparently of a number of halves of half-dollar coins strung to- 
gether. These are arranged in such a fashion that the circular 
part of the clipped coin and the straight show alternately. ' -v 

Enamel work is evidently not. on the decline, as has been 
rumored, but occupies a wider field now than it did a year or 
two ago. It is being applied to every kind of ornament. There 
are enameled pins, rings, brooches, bracelets, cuff buttons and 
watches. And there is no kind of ornamentation better fitted 
for the new and dainty card-cases and pocket-books. 

IN modeling gesso the more raised smooth parts is produced by 
gradually and lightly adding, or rather super-imposing, while 
the gesso beneath is fluid, fresh gesso— like a kind of pate sur 
pate-^- which quickly amalgamates with the layer underneath. 
In modeling the limbs of figures it is best to emphasize the main 
muscular masses, isolating them somewhat from each other, and, 
in building them up to the desired relief, to allow for the natural 
tendency of the paste to soften its own edges in running together. 
So that a limb would be built up somewhat in the way indicated 
in the drawing (see illustration), by successive layers of gesso in 
distinct masBesufloated over eaca other while moist, gradually 
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allowing their edges to overlap and run together. Of course the 
success of the result depends, not only upon the nicety of touch, 
bat also on the proper consistency of the gesso, which, if mixed 
too thin, would be likely to lose form and run out of bounds. 
G-asso, therefore, like the Valetudinarian's gruel in one of Miss 
Austen's novels, should be mixed "thin — but not too thin." 



